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AT  THE 

World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1893. 


JOHN  JARRETT,  Secretary. 


The  young  American  industry  of  Tin  and  Terne  Plate  manufac- 
ture, though  having  its  start  hut  about  two  years  ago, has  already 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  justify  it  in  taking  its  place 
among  the  exhibits  at  the  great  Columbian  World’s  Exposition. 
Under  the  beneficent  influence  of  wholesome  and  consistent  protec- 
tion, provided  by  the  McKinley  bill,  it  has  not  only  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, but  is  already  assuming  a prominent  place  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Tin  Plate  industry  had  its  start 
and  is  being  carried  on  in  this  country  are  not,  and  have  not  been  of  a 
favorable  character.  The  McKinley  act  became  a law  on  October  1st, 

. 1890,  but  by  its  provisions  the  Tin  Plate  clause  did  not  become  opera- 
tive  until  July  1st,  1891.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  persons 
who  desire  to  go  into  the  business  of  producing  Tin  Plates  time  to 
..erect  plants  and  make  other  necessary  arrangements  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  the  commodity.  But  unfortunately  for  the  yet  un- 
born Tin  Plate  industry,  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  October 
1st,  1890,  was  followed  by  the  election  of  a House  of  Representatives 
the  following  November  which,  it  was  believed,  and  no  doubt  prop- 
erly so,  was  opposed  to  the  duty  on  Tin  Plates  levied  by  this  act. 
Without  knowing  whether  this  change  in  the  House  of  Representa' 
tives  indicated  an  entire  change  in  the  views  of  the  people  on  this 
subject,  and  a subsequent  early  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
manufacturers  hesitated  togo  to  the  expense  involved  in  building  thor- 
oughly equipped  modern  tin  plate  mills  and  works,  which  were  the 
on'yones  that  could  have  any  chance  of  competing  with  the  Welsh 
mills. 

The  effect  of  the  election  on  the  British  manufacturers  was  en- 
tirely different.  They  were  so  encouraged  by  the  results,  that  their 
energy  for  aggressive  work  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  in 
this  country  was  in  every  way  increased.  To  augment  the  opposition 
of  the  American  consumers  to  the  increased  duty  on  tin  plates,  with- 
out any  cause  whatever  the  British  manufacturers  advanced  the  prices 
of  Tin  and  Terne  Plates  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Knowing  that  there 
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Abstract  from  reports  of  Ira  Ayer,  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department,  giving  quantities  of  tin  and  terne 
plates  produced  in  the  United  States  for  each  quarter  from  July  1st,  1891  to 
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were  several  moatlis  before  the  increased  duty  would  go  into  effect, 
they  availed  themselves  of  every  possible  means  of  increasing  produc- 
tion by  operating  their  works  day  and  night  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
and  shipping  every  available  pound  of  Tin  and  Terne  Plate  they  could 
produce,  and  which  had  been  held  in  stock,  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  flooding  and  glutting  the  American  market. 

The  quantity  of  Tin  Plates,  Terne  Plates  and  Taggers  Tin  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th,  1891,  was  1,036,489,074  pounds.  For  the  preceding 
year  ending  June  30th,  1890,  the  quantity  of  Tin  Plates,  Terne  Plates 
and  Taggers  Tin  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
was  680,060,095  pounds,  an  increase  of  356,428.149  p mnds  or  52  per  cent 
in  1891  over  1890.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1892,  the  total 
quantity  of  Tin  Plates,  etc.,  imported  to  this  country  amounted  to 
422,176,202  pounds,  a decrease,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of 
614,312,872  pounds,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  annual  importa- 
tions for  the  six  years  preceding  1891. 

It  will  therefore  be  readily  seen  that  the  abnormal  importation  of 
Tin  Plates,  etc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1891,  and  the  consequent  over- 
stocked condition  of  the  American  market,  together  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  future  tariff  legislation,  were  conditions  possessing  no  ele- 
ments to  encourage  whatever. 

Though  the  foregoing  unfavorable  circumstances  had  a most  de- 
pressing effect  upon  those  who  had  contemplated  going  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  Tin  Plates  in  this  country,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  administration  then  in  power  were  in  favor  of 
the  McKinley  act  infused  them  with  sufficient  confidence  to  venture  a 
start  in  the  business.  This  confidence  was  largely  increased  by  the 
election  of  Major  McKinley  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  an  act  which, 
whether  justly  or  not,  was  accepted  as  an  indication  that  the  policy 
outlined  in  the  McKinley  bill  would  not  be  reversed  by  the  people,  and 
at  once  preparations  were  made  to  erect  mills  at  a number  of  points 
in  the  United  States. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  depressing  influences  surrounding 
the  advent  of  the  Tin  Plate  industry,  its  growth  from  the  start  it 
must  be  confessed  has  been  of  the  most  healthful  character.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  abstract  taken  fiom  the  official  reports  of  Special 
Agent  Ayer  as  submitted  to,  and  published  by,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. (See  page  2.) 

For  reasons  not  yet  clearly  explained,  the  Treasury  Department 
have  withheld  the  publication  of  Special  Agent  Ayer’s  report  giving 
the  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31, 1893.  Application  has  been  made  for  this  information,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  been  given.  In  view  of  this,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  data  as  accurate  as  possible,  the  American  Manufacturer 
sent  a circular  letter  to  each  tin  plate  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  asking  for  a statement  of  their  make  of  tin  plate  as  per  the 
table  given  below.  Each  maker  was  requested  to  give  the  same  fig- 
ures as  were  sent  Special  Agent  Ayer.  Returns  were  received  from  all 
but  four  works,  viz.,  Coates  & Bro.,  Baltimore;  Columbia  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio;  Kahn  Bros.,Kew  York,  and  Merchant  & Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  statement  of  production  is  as  follows  : 

Production  of  Tin  and  Terne  Plate  in  the  United  States  daring  the  quarter  ending 


March  81,  1893 : 

Tinplate — Lighter  than  63  pounds li.578,9'2 

“ 53  pounds  and  heavier 2,108,969 


Total. 


13,687,931 
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Terne  plates — Lighter  than  63  pounds 9,081,957 

pounds  and  heavier 2,449.276 

Total  11,531,233 

Tin  and  Terne — Lighter  than  &3  pounds 20,660,969 

63  i)onnds  and  heavier 4,558,245 

Total 25,219,154 

Black  Plate — American  made 12,444,809 

Foreign  made 12,774,345 

Total 25,219,154 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  make  of  four  establishments  is 
not  included  in  this  total.  The  imperfect  total  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing March  31st,  1893,  shows  an  increase  of  production  over  the  last 
quarter  of  1892  of  nearly  6,000,000  pounds,  some  30  per  cent,  and  of 
nearly  15,000,000  pounds  over  the  quarter  ending  September  30th,  1892, 
nearly  150  per  cent. 

The  production  of  Tin  Plates  the  first  quarter  of  1893  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  last  quarter  of  1892,  while  that  of  Terne  Plates  is 
1 ,000,000  pounds  less.  While  there  was  used  a little  more  foreign  than 
American  black  plate  in  the  first  quarter  of  1893,  some  330,000  pounds 
in  a total  of  25,219,154  pounds,  or  11  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
last  quarter  of  1892,  the  use  of  American  black  plate  has  increased  50 
per  cent,  and  of  foreign  black  plate  less  than  10  per  cent. 

From  returns  received  direct  from  the  manufacturers  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Tinned  Plate  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
production  of  Tin  and  Terne  Plate  for  the  three  months  ending  June 
.30,  1893.  will  exceed  37,000,000  pounds.  This  indicates  a total  produc- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  of  over  93,000,000  pounds; 
the  product  for  the  preceding  year  being  13,646,719  pounds.  This  is  an 
increase  of  over  79,000,000  pounds,  nearly  600  per  cent,  or  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  the  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  for  the  fiscal  year 
is  nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  fiscal  year  1892.  It  will 
therefore  be  perceived  that  the  growth  of  the  American  tin  plate  in- 
dustry in  the  two  years  it  has  been  carried  on  is  very  remarkable.  Ho 
other  American  industry,  even  with  the  stimulus  of  the  highest  pro- 
tective outies,  has  ever  made  such  progress  in  the  same  time.  The 
prospects  for  the  future  of  the  industry,  provided  the  present  fair  and 
equitable  duty  on  tin  plates  is  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  is 
very  cheerful  and  promising.  In  addition  to  the  plants  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  there  are  four  very  extensive  works  in  course 
of  construction.  These  works  are  being  built  on  the  best  modern  im- 
proved plans  for  producing  the  black  plates  and  for  tinning.  When  in 
operation  they  will  have  a producing  capacity  of  over  80,000,000 
pounds  annually  of  finished  tin  and  terne  plates.  The  works  now  pro- 
ducing are  in  many  cases  increasing  their  capacity.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  unless  the  tariff  is  disturbed,  the  production  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30th,  1894,  will  exceed  200,000,000  pounds, 
about  one-half  the  total  importation  of  Tin  and  Terne  Plates  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1892. 

The  McKinley  act  provides  that  after  October  1st,  1897,  tin  and 
terne  plates  lighter  than  63  pounds  per  100  square  feet  shall  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty  unless  the  amount  of  such  plates  made  in  the  United 
States  in  any  one  fiscal  year  between  ,Iuly  1st,  1891,  and  June  30th 
1897,  shall  equal  one-third  the  amount  of  such  plates  imported,  less 
the  amount  re-exported  during  any  one  fiscal  year  of  these  six  years. 
From  the  statement  already  made,  we  can  safely  anticipate  that  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  requirements  of  this  provision 
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of  the  act  will  be  more  than  fully  met,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1897.  the  produc- 
tion of  American  Tin  and  Terne  Plates  will  far  exceed  the  importa- 
tions for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1892.  A consummation  that  a 
short  time  ago  was  hardly  anticipated  by  even  the  most  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  American  manufacture  of  tin  and  terne  plate. 

WHAT  IS  TIX  PLATE,  ETr-.  ? 

Kotwithstanding  the  splendid  progress  which  has  already  been 
made  in  Tin  and  Terne  Plate  production  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  discussions  of  the  subject  generally  through  the  public  press, 
there  still  seems  to  be  a very  extensive  misconception  among  large 
numbers  of  people  as  to  what  constitutes  Tin  and  Terne  Plates.  The 
idea  prevails  that  they  are  sheets  of  tin,  i.  e.,  blocks  of  tin  or  tin  in 
bars  rolled  into  thin  plates.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  What 
then  is  Tin  and  Terne  Plate  and  Taggers  Tin  ? 

TIN  PLATE. 

Tin  plate  is  thin  sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel  coated  or  covered 
with  tin.  It  is  called  also  bright  tin,  tinned  sheets,  tinned  plate. 
The  French  name  is  fer  blanc  or  white  iron,  a name  that  was  at  one 
time  used  in  England.  The  quantity  of  metal  (pure  tin)  used  in  coat- 
ing Tin  Plate  is  from  per  cent  for  coke-finished  plates  to  6 per  cent 
for  best  charcoal  finish. 

TERNE  PLATE. 

Terne  Plate  is  sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  coated  or  covered 
with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  usually  two-thirds  lead  and  one-third 
tin.  The  proportions  of  these  two  metals  and  the  subsequent  quality 
of  the  terne  plates  vary  greatly  : the  more  lead  the  inferior  the  plate. 
Terne  Plates  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  roofing  purposes.  Canada 
plates,  from  their  extensive  use  for  roofing  in  that  country,  is  another 
name.  The  quantity  of  metal  used  in  coating  ternes  is  from  3 per 
cent  ordinary  grades  to  15  per  cent  for  best. 

TAGGERS  TIN. 

Taggers  Tin  is  a thin  tin  plate,  30  wire  gauge  and  lighter.  The 
term  was  originally  used  to  designate  the  very  thin  sheet  iron  which 
ran  below  the  gauge — “tagged  on”  to  the  regular  gauge— and  hence 
these  thin  sheets  tinned  are  called  “ Taggers  Tin.” 

A DESCRIPTION  OF  TIN  PLATE  MAKING. 

In  the  brief  description  of  Tin  Plate  making  here  given,  we  take 
up  the  process  from  the  steel  billet  to  the  finished  plate.  Formerly 
for  the  best  grades,  known  as  “charcoal  plates”,  charcoal  iron  was 
used,  and  for  “coke  grades  ”,  puddled  iron  was  used.  But  since  the 
introduction  of  steel,  the  better  grades  of  plates  are  made  from  open- 
hearth  steel,  and  the  inferier  from  Bessemer. 

TIN  BAR  MILLS. 

In  the  first  place  then  we  have  the  steel  billet.  This  is  taken  to  the 
bar  mill  and  placed  in  a furnace  in  which  it  is  heated  to  a welding 
white  heat,  after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  rolls  and  rolled  into  a bar, 
several  feet  long,  about  seven  inches  wide,  and  from  i to  f of  an  inch 
thick,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plates  required  at  so  many  pounds 
per  foot.  Directly  the  bar  leaves  the  rolls  it  is  plunged  into  a bath  of 
cold  water  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  off  the  scale  adhering  to  its 
surface.  When  cooled  the  bar  is  taken  to  the  shears  and  cut  into  the 
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required  lengths  determined  by  the  width  of  plates  to  be  rolled.  In 
the  United  States  we  cut  the  bar  about  inches  long,  a piece  weigh- 
ing about  19  pounds  to  make  IC  plate.  The  length  of  the  bar  be- 
comes the  width  of  the  plate,  allowing  H inches  for  trimming.  The 
width  of  the  bar  after  proper  heating,  is  drawn  out  to  about  56  inches. 
We  then  “match”  two  pieces  together,  double  them  while  yet  hot,, 
trim  them  in  the  doubling  shears,  and  put  them  back  into  the  fur- 
nace. After  they  have  again  received  the  proper  heat,  the  “ pack  ” is 
drawn  out  the  second  time  to  about  56  inches,  doubled  up  once  more, 
making  eight  sheets  or  layers  in  the  pack.  This  pack  is  heated  again 
and  rolled  as  before  to  about  58  inches  long.  We  then  have  the  fin- 
ished pack,  which  measures  about  22xp8  inches.  This  pack  is  then 
trimmed,  or  the  rough  edges  sheared  off,  and  cut  into  two  pieces  20x 
28  inches,  or  four  pieces  14x20  inches  (20x28  inches  is  now  the  most 
current  size  in  the  United  States).  As  there  are  eight  layers  in  each 
pack  these  layers  must  be  separated.  This  work  is  done  by  young 
men  (in  Wales  girls  are  employed).  It  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  steel,  and  still  more  upon  the  skill  of  the  roller  and  heater  to 
bring  out  the  pack  in  such  manner  that  the  layers  will  not  be  welded 
together  or  “ stick.”  If  the  packs  open  well  we  get  32  pieces  of  14x20' 
inches  out  of  the  two  pieces  of  bar.  These  .32  pieces  weigh  about  31 
pounds,  7 pounds  of  the  two  19  pound  bars  having  been  trimmed  off 
as  scrap,  or  trimmings.  112  pieces  are  calculated  to  weigh  108- 
pounds.  Where  other  sizes  and  thicknesses  are  to  be  produced,  the 
weight  of  the  same  must  be  determined  in  the  bar  mill  by  rolling  the 
bar  lighter  or  heavier  and  cutting  the  pieces  of  bar  to  the  proper 
length  in  the  bar  shears. 

BLACK  PICKLING. 

The  plates,  after  being  separated,  are  passed  on  to  the  pickling 
room,  where  they  are  cleared  of  the  scale  formed  during  heating  and 
rolling.  The  process  consists  in  immersing  the  plates  in  heated  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  cleaning  away  all  traces  of  the  acid  by  im- 
mersing the  plates  in  clean  water.  The  process  is  now  generally  done 
by  the  aid  of  patent  pickling  machines.  The  plates  are  placed  in  a 
cradle  or  receptacle  which  rises  and  drops  or  revolves,  according  to 
construction  of  the  machine,  by  hydraulic  or  steam  power  within  a 
tank,  so  as  to  make  the  liquid  rush  between  the  sheets.  After  being 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid  for  some  time  the  cradle  is  again 
lifted  by  hydraulic  or  steam  power  and  dropped  into  another  tank  con- 
taining an  ample  supply  of  clean  water  only,  the  cradle  shifting  as  in 
the  acid  tank,  so  that  the  water  may  rush  between  the  sheets  and 
wash  away  all  trace  of  the  acid.  When  taken  out  the  plates  are 
bright  and  clean. 

FIRST  ANNEALING. 

The  plates  are  now  ready  for  the  first  annealing.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  carefully  packed  in  cast  iron  or  wrought  iron  “pans” 
with  a flange  all  around,  and  are  covered  with  cast  or  wrought  iron 
covers.  The  space  between  the  cover  and  the  flange  is  filled  with 
sand  to  exclude  the  air.  The  packed  “ pans  ” and  annealing  “pots” 
are  then  run  into  an  annealing  furnace.  Here  they  are  kept  for  about 
10  or  12  hours  at  a dull  red  heat  until  the  heat  has  thoroughly  soaked 
into  the  packs.  After  being  taken  out,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool 
before  being  unpacked. 

COLD  ROLLING  AND  ANNEALING. 

The  plates  are  next  taken  to  the  “ cold  rolling  ” department.  They 
are  passed  through  cold  rolls  three,  four  or  more  times,  as  may  be 
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deemed  necessary.  These  rolls  are  highly  polished,  and  must  be  set 
very  accurately  in  order  to  give  the  plates  a perfectly  flat  “ set  ” and  a 
well  polished  surface.  After  this  rolling  the  plates  are  then  an- 
nealed, at  a lower  temperature  than  the  first  time,  as  the  surface 
would  be  damaged  by  the  slightest  degree  of  sticking  or  adhering  to- 
gether. 

WHITE  TICKLING. 

To  Anally  prepare  the  plates  tor  tinning  they  are  again  treated  in 
a bath  of  acid  and  water.  Then  they  are  again  pickled  as  before,  ex- 
cepting that  the  liquid  is  much  weaker,  after  which  they  are  placed 
in  a trough,  then  taken  in  hand  singly,  and,  if  nece.ssary,  scoured  with 
sand  and  hemp  in  pads,  before  being  delivered  to  the  “ Tinman.” 

TINNING. 

Now  comes  the  last  process.  The  plates  are  iron  or  steel  so  far. 
They  next  reach  the  tin  house,  and  are  placed  in  a trough  of  clean 
water  ready  for  the  tinman,  who  takes  them  up  singly  and  puts  them 
in  a grease  pot  containing  palm  oil,  to  soak.  After  being  there  a short 
time  the  tinman  places  the  plates  in  a large  iron  pot  containing  molten 
tin,  with  a covering  of  palm  oil.  When  the  tinman  has  performed  his 
part,  the  plates  are  handed  over  to  the  “ washman  ”,  whose  pot  con- 
tains more  molten  tin.  After  they  have  soaked  a little  while  in  his 
pot,  he  raises  them  with  tongs  on  to  a “hob”  as  he  requires  them, 
brushes  the  surface  of  each  side  of  the  plate,  and,  after  again  dip- 
ping them  in  a pot  containing  molten  tin  they  are  sent  through  the 
rolls  which  work  in  a large  pot  containing  palm  oil.  A boy  called  the 
“ riser  ” lifts  the  plates  as  they  pass  through  the  rolls  of  the  tinning 
machine,  and  places  them  in  a rack  to  set  and  cool. 

DUSTING  AND  BOXING. 

The  plates  are  next  taken  in  hand  by  young  women  who  rub  them 
in  bins  or  boxes  of  bran  or  sharps,  one  after  another,  which  takes  off 
the  grease.  Other  young  women  then  give  them  another  rubbing  with 
sheep  skin  dusters.  At  most  of  the  American  works  the  cleaning  of 
the  plates  is  now  done  by  machines.  The  plates,  alter  being  cleaned, 
are  taken  to  the  assorting  room,  where  they  are  carefully  inspected 
and  assorted  by  experienced  workmen.  All  good  plates  are  classed  as 
perfects  or  primes,  and  defective  plates  as  wa.sters.  They  are  next 
counted  and  made  up  into  boxes,  i.  c..  in  bundles  of  a number  of  plates 
for  each  box  according  to  quality.  Finally  the  boxers  or  packers  take 
charge  of  them,  and  put  them  into  suitable  boxes  (the  better  quality 
having  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  put  between  each  plate)  when  they  are 
securely  nailed  up.  branded,  and  are  ready  for  shipment. 

The  description  here  given  is  what  is  called  the  palm  oil  process. 
We  therefore  add  a description  of  the  acid  process. 

TINNING  BY  ACID  PROCESS. 

The  black  plates,  alter  having  passed  through  all  the  necessary 
processes  in  the  rolling  mill,  are  washed  in  a weak  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  placed  in  a vat  with  water  where  they  remain 
until  they  are  wanted  in  the  tin  house.  They  are  kept  under  water 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
air,  which  would  cause  oxidation.  From  this  vat  they  are  taken  to 
the  tin  house,  and  there  they  are  passed  through  a solution  of  muri- 
atic acid  and  zinc  (chloride  of  zinc)  which  floats  on  top  of  the  molten 
tin.  This  chloride  of  zinc  causes  a quick  galvanic  action,  and  as  the 
plates  are  immersed  into  the  molten  tin,  the  tin  by  means  of  this  gal- 
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vanic  action  will  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  iron  or  steel  plate. 
When  the  plates  have  thus  been  tinned,  they  are  draw'n  through  oil. 
These  are  the  manipulations  required  for  acid  tinning.  It  is  a cheap 
process,  and  while  plates  made  by  this  process  are  not  as  durable  as 
those  coated  by  the  palm  oil  process,  the  fact  that  they  are  cheaper 
creates  for  them  a large  demand  for  such  purposes  where  durability  is 
not  an  object. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  TIX  PLATE. 

The  art  of  tin  plate  making,  or  coating  plates  or  sheets  of  iron 
with  tin,  is  about  live  hundred  years  old.  It  was  first  invented  in  Bo- 
hemia, or  Saxony,  near  the  Arch  mountain,  in  Germany,  and  these 
people  kept  the  process  a secret  for  a long  time.  England  used  a 
large  amount  of  these  plates  for  warriors’  armatures,  church  steeples 
and  fancy  ware,  and  pieces  of  such  ware  were  kept  as  heirlooms  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  first  account  we  find  of  tin  plate  man- 
ufacture in  England  is  in  a work  entitled  -‘England’s  Improvements 
by  Sea  and  Laud”,  published  by  Andrew  Yarranton,  about  1681. 
Amongst  other  points  he  shows  that  in  1670  tin  plates,  t.  e.,  iron  plates 
tinned  over,  were  made  in  a small  works  at  Pontypool,  Monmouth- 
shire, through  his  means,  he  having  been  employed  by  some  gentle- 
men to  go  to  Bohemia  where  he  learned  the  manner  of  making  them. 
But  a patent  being  obtained  by  some  great  manat  Court  (who  had 
found  out  the  scheme)  for  the  sole  making  of  them,  the  manufacture 
was  consequently  dropped.  It  then  remained  for  many  years  unprac- 
ticed in  England. 

In  1720  Major  Ilambury,  an  iron  master  of  Pontypool,  took  up  the 
enterprise  where  Yarranton  had  dropped  it,  and  succeeded.  His  en- 
terprise was  the  first  tin  plate  works  established  of  a permanent  char- 
acter, and  may  be  cited  as  the  commencement  of  the  tin  plate  indus- 
try in  Great  Brritain. 

The  iron  plates  were  then  made  by  hammering  pieces  of  iron  into 
thin  plates,  and  then  putting  them  through  scouring,  polishing  and 
dipping  processes.  The  British  government  had  in  the  meantime 
placed  a heavy  duty  on  imported  tin  plates  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
and  encouraging  enterprising  persons  to  establish  the  manufaciure  of 
tin  plate  in  England. 

About  1728  ,Tohn  Payne  invented  the  process  for  rolling  iron, which 
resulted  in  the  use  of  the  flat  or  sheet  rolls  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
for  tin  plates.  This  discovery  of  sheet  iron  rolling  cheapened  the  cost 
of  production  of  black  plates,  and  greatly  advanced  the  tin  plate  in- 
dustry, and  enabled  England,  not  only  to  compete  with  success,  but 
excel  the  German  plates. 

Some  very  excellently  arranged  tin  plate  works  are  still  in  exist- 
ence at  the  cradle  of  the  industry  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Styria, 
and  the  very  best  of  plates  are  produced  there. 

There  are  also  tin  plate  works  in  Westphalia,  Rhenish-Prussia  and 
France,  but  England  and  Wales,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  ma- 
terial resources  and  superior  shipping  facilities,  together  with  the  pro- 
tection and  fostering  care  which  the  British  government  gave  to  the 
industry,  naturally  became  the  great  tin  plate  producing  country  of 
the  world. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  in  England  and  Wales  between  1720 
and  1834  was  not  very  rapid.  By  the  latter  year,  however,  England 
was  the  only  country  who  exported  tin  plates,  and  from  that  time  she 
has  gained  almost  sole  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  pro- 
duction of  tin  plates  in  1834  was  about  180,000  boxes,  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  tin  plates  for  the  year  was  £337,000  ($1,639,505) ; in  1848 
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the  production  had  reached  about  4-20, (XX)  boxes,  and  the  value  of  ex- 
ports amounted  to  £502,000  ($2,442,230);  in  i860  the  quantity  of  tin 
plate  produced  was  about  1,700,000  boxes,  the  value  of  exports  amount- 
ing to  £1,535,000  ($7,547,780). 

The  rapid  growth  indicated  by  these  figures  was  principally  con- 
fined to  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthen,  Wales.  From 
1860  to  1876  the  progress  of  the  industry  fluctuated  somewhat.  The 
production  in  1870  reached  3,459,782  boxes,  but  fell  back  to  2,815,393 
boxes  in  1876.  From  this  year  up  to  1890  the  industry  grew  very  rap- 
idly, the  production  being  over  9, .500,000  boxes.  During  the  first  half 
of  1891  the  works  were  kept  very  busy,  producing  over  6,000.000  boxes  : 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  but  little  work  was  done.  Production 
in  1892  was  iess  than  6,000,000  boxes. 

TIN  PLATE  MANVFACTVKE  IN  THE  PNITED  STATES  PRIOR  TO  PASSAGE 

OF  VICKINLEY  BILL. 

The  history  of  the  industry  in  this  country  has  so  far  been  one  of 
struggies  and  hardships.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act. 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  it  in  this  country,  but 
have  failed  for  the  reason  that  the  industry  was  not  accorded  the 
same  governmeatal  protection  which  other  and  similar  industries  en- 
joyed. Had  it  not  been  for  an  erroneous  Treasury  Department  decis- 
ion in  1864,  after  the  Morrell  Tariff  Act  had  gone  into  effect,  the  tin 
plate  industry,  or  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  coating  iron  and 
steel  sheets  with  tin,  would  be  as  fully  developed  as  coating  the  same 
sheets  with  zinc  and  spelter  (galvanized  sheet  iron). 

It  is  evident  that  the  tariff  act  of  1864  contemplated  the  laying  of  a 
duty  on  tin  plate  that  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  indus- 
try in  this  country.  The  provision  of  this  act  was  as  follows  : "On 
tin  plates  and  iron  galvanized  or  coated  with  any  metal  by  electric 
batteries  or  otherwise  24c  per  pound.” 

This  would  seem  clear,  but  Mr.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  that  time,  who  did  not  know  tin  plates  from  tin.  decided  that 
there  had  been  an  error  in  punctuation.  The  text  of  his  decision  is 
as  follows  : 

“It  would  appear  that  an  error  of  punctuation  has  been  made  by 
some  one : most  probably  by  the  clerk  who  engrossed  that  part  of  the 
act.  If  the  comma  which  is  inserted  after  the  word  ‘plates'  be 
omitted,  and  a comma  placed  after  the  word  ‘iron',  the  true  sense 
will  be  had,  which  unquestionably  is — that  the  tin  plates,  as  well  as 
the  iron,  must  be  galvanized  or  coated  with  metal  by  electric  batter- 
ies, or  otherwise,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  provision.” 

Anybody  who  knows  that  the  tin  and  terne  plates  of  commerce 
are  iron  or  steel  galvanized  or  coated  with  other  metals,  can  readily 
see  that  the  law  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  made  it,  and  as 
the  clerk  who  engrossed  that  part  of  the  Act  wrote  it,  was  eood 
sense,  and  that  Mr.  Fessenden’s  construction  was  an  absurdity.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Fessenden's  decision  prevailed,  and  inasmuch  as  the  cruder 
production  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  production  of  tin  and 
terne  plates  was  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  from  50  to  65  per  cant, 
and  as  the  workmen  engaged  in  this  country  in  the  industries  produc- 
ing the  cruder  materials  were  paid  wages  which  were  in  proportion 
higher  than  those  paid  in  the  European  countries,  and  tin  and  terne 
plates  being  put  in  the  same  class  as  pure  tin  at  only  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  circumstances  practically  prohibited  the  manufacture  of 
tinplates  in  this  country.  Yet  enterprising  American  citizens  were 
not  wanting  who  endeavored  to  overcome  even  these  difficulties. 

About  the  year  1868  the  Cambria  Iron  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
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sent  an  experienced  metallurgist  and  iron  mill  worker  to  Europe  to 
learn  the  process  of  making  tin  pjlate,  and  shortly  after  James  Park, 
Jr.,  of  Pittsburg,  sent  another  man  for  the  same  purpose.  After 
visiting  several  of  the  tin  plate  works  in  England  and  Wales,  France 
and  Germany,  these  gentlemen  returned  and  reported  that  while  this 
country  possessed  facilities  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  world,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  wages  ruling 
in  this  country  and  compete  with  European  countries  without  ade- 
quate protection  by  the  United  States  Government.  Several  years, 
however,  passed  by,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  tin  plate  rose  in 
price  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  people  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  business  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  an  attempt  to 
start  the  industry.  Works  were  built  at  Leechburg,  Pa.,  Wellsville, 
Ohio,  and  Demmler,  Pa.,  during  the  years  1872  and  1873.  All  these 
works,  after  overcoming  the  troubles  incident  to  the  starting  of  any 
new  industry,  prospered  for  a while  and  turned  out  plates  which  were 
received  very  favorably  by  American  consumers.  But  it  did  not  last 
long.  The  British  manufacturers  and  their  allies,  the  Eastern  im- 
porting houses,  became  aware  that  their  interests  would  be  jeopar- 
dized if  they  allowed  these  pioneers  to  further  ply  their  vocations;  the 
American  industry  had  to  be  killed,  so  that  they  could  remain  undis- 
turbed in  possession  of  their  monopoly  as  suppliers  of  tin  and  terne 
plates  to  the  American  people.  The  tactics  adopted  was  to  rapidly  re- 
duce prices. 

At  the  time  the  works  were  started,  the  quotations  of  tin  plates 
in  New  York  were  as  follows: 


SHEIJTS. 


PER  BOX. 


Prime  Chareoal.  1-4x2') 

Coke,  l>e!^t  (quality,  1-4x20 

Coke,  second  (juality,  14x20..., 
C'oke,  ordinary  ciuality,  14x20, 
Each  additional  X 


.112 

114  75 

.112 

14  50 

,11-2 

13  00 

,112 

12  00 

2 25 

By  October,  1878,  charcoal  plates  had  fallen  to  $(i.25  per  box,  a de- 
cline of  $8  50  per  box  from  January,  1873 ; coke  was  quoted  at  $5.18 
per  box.  a reduction  of  i9.32  per  box.  At  these  prices,  with  American 
wages,  from  100  to  200  per  cent  more  than  English,  and  a duty  on  tin 
plate  altogether  inadequate,  the  industry  could  not  continue.  A fur- 
ther attempt  was  made  to  restart  the  industry  in  1879,  when  prices  of 
foreign  products  had  again  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  a profit  could 
be  made  in  this  country,  but  the  tactics  of  the  importers  again  pre- 
vailed, and  from  that  date  on  the  agitation  on  the  American  side  was 
prosecuted  tor  the  purpose  of  attaining  a just  and  equitabie  duty  on 
imported  tin  plates.  This  agitation  was  probably  the  principal  agency 
that  was  instrumental  in  keeping  the  prices  of  foreign  products  with- 
in bounds. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  the  prices  were  kept  at  a lower 
rate  only  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  steel  in  the  making  of  black  plates  for  tin  plate  purposes.  We 
readily  admit  that  this  introduction  has  cheapened  the  cost,  but  we 
cannot  concede  that  the  Welsh  manufacturers  kept  their  supremacy 
on  that  account  only. 

During  the  year  1870,  after  several  consultations  between  the  late 
Captain  William  .lones,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Edgar-Thomson 
Steel  Works,  and  ihelate.lohn  Cole,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  the  two  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bessemer  steel  could  be  profitably  used  as  a substitute  for  charcoal 
iron  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  p ate.  Captain  Jones  made  the  steel 
billets  and  Mr.  Cole  turned  them,  successfully,  into  tin  plates. 
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In  the  English  market  reports,  Bessemer  tin  plates  did  not  figure 
until  1878  or  1879.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  first  tin  plate 
made  out  of  Bessemer  steel  were  made  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  advantage  thus  gained  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  rates  prevailing  in  this  country  and  those  in 
Wales  and  other  European  countries. 

tTNITED  STATES  TIN  SUPPLY. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  metallic  tin  in  this  coun- 
try on  a commercial  scale,  although  tin  ore  has  been  found  in  Ala- 
bama, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  .Jersey,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Recently,  how- 
ever, extensive  deposits  have  been  found  in  Dakota,  California  and 
Virginia.  Considerable  ore  has  been  mined  at  the  Temeschal  mines, 
California,  and  the  Harney  Peak  mines  in  Dakota,  producing  over 
200  tons  of  excellent  metallic  tin.  Both  these  mines  are  very  valua- 
ble properties.  This  fact  was  soon  discovered  by  the  British  syndi- 
cate which  controls  the  world’s  production  of  tin.  For  the  purpose 
of  controlling  production  here,  and  the  price  of  tin  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  American  mines  were  secured  at  heavy  cost  by  British 
capitalists,  and  shortly  afterwards  closed  down.  At  the  Temeschal 
mines,  machinery  costing  $.300,000  is  idle  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
caprice  of  the  British  stockholders,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Harney  Peak  mines.  The  importations  of  tin  into  the  United  States 
has  been  quite  an  important  item  for  years.  In  the  ten  years  1881-90, 
it  amounted  to  124,(130  gross  tons,  an  averege  for  each  year  of  12,463 
tons.  The  lowest  amount  imported  in  any  one  year  was  9,168  tons  in 
1881.  and  the  largest,  15,704  tons  in  1889.  In  the  three  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1891-93,  the  imports  of  tin  has  been  : 

YEAR.S.  LBS.  GRO.SS  TONS. 

1891  .39,677,1141 17,713 

1892  43,912,643 19,1  04 

1893  61,1176,464 27,3.5.5 

A large  increase  in  each  succeeding  year  brought  about  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  young  tin  plate  industry  in  this  country. 

ENGLAND’S  TIN  SUPPLY. 

Many  in  this  country  are  under  the  impression  that  British  mak- 
ers of  tinned  and  terne  plates  get  the  tin  they  use  from  the  mines  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  amount  of 
tin  produced  by  the  mines  of  Britain  is  not  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
amount  used  in  tinned  plate  manufacture.  The  tin  of  Cornwall  is  used 
chiefiy  for  making  fine  brass  and  other  alloyed  metals. 

The  Blue  Book  of  the  British  Home  Department  gives  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  the  production  and  importation  of  tin  ore  and  tin  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  year  1892  : 

The  total  quantity  of  dressed  tin  ore  mined  in  Great  Britain, 
chiefiy  in  Cornwall,  in  1892.  was  13,356  gross  tons  and  11  cwt,  against 
14,488  tons  1 cwt  in  1891.  From  the  tin  ore  mined  in  1892  there  was 
produced  9,270  tons  and  1 cwt  of  metallic  tin,  against  9,353  tons  and 
10  cwt  in  1891.  The  imports  of  tin  ore  into  Great  Britain  in  1892 
amounted  to  3,458  gross  tons,  against  2, .332  tons  in  1891.  The  imports 
of  metallic  tin,  in  blocks,  ingots  and  bars,  into  Great  Britain  in  1892 
amounted  to  29,468  tons,  against  28,207  tons  in  1.891.  The  exports  of 
domestic  tin  in  1892  amounted  to  5,647  tons,  against  5,165  tons  in  1891. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  to  persons  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
environments  of  the  British  tin  plate  industry,  that  but  very  little,  if 
any,  domestic  tin  is  used  in  the  business  : the  imported  being  cheaper 
and  quite  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  assertion  so  often  used 
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that  Great  Britain  possesses  better  facilities  for  manufacturing  and 
producing  tin  plates  than  the  United  States,  chiefly  because  she  is  a 
producer  of  tin,  is  therefore  a perversion  of  fact.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  know  that  Great  Britain  does  not  only  depend  upon  foreign 
block  tin  to  carry  on  its  tin  plate  industry,  but  has  also  to  depend 
upon  foreign  iron  ores  for  the  same  purposes.  Fully  90  per  cent  of 
British  tin  plate  is  made  from  iron  ores  imported  from  Spain.  It 
needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  so  far  as  natural  facilities  for 
producing  tin  plate  goes,  the  United  States  has  the  advantage.  Great 
Britain,  however,  do  possess  a great  and  important  advantage  over 
the  United  States,  it  is  her  cheap  labor.  We  have  the  iron  ore,  we 
have  the  tin  (or  we  can  import  it),  but  we  have  not  Britain’s  cheap 
labor.  If  we  are  to  produce  tin  plate  at  the  same  cost  as  the  product 
of  the  cheaper  labor  of  Great  Britain,  we  can  only  do  so  by  paying  ap- 
proximately the  same  wages.  This  we  hardly  think  anyone  in  this 
country  would  care  to  see  realized. 

PROTECTION  NOT  ABUSED. 

There  have  been  many  charges  made  in  the  public  prints  in  recent 
years  to  the  effect  that  the  protective  tariff  levied  on  imports  was  al- 
most, if  not  entirely  beneiicial  to  manufacturers.  Regarding  duty  on 
black  sheets,  the  National  La.hor  Tribune,  the  official  paper  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  said  : 

“This  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  sheet  manufacturers  have  nc  t 
misused  the  protective  tariff,  and  this  being  the  case,  the  trade  is  en- 
titled to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Adding  freight  to  the  price 
of  24  gauge  sheet  at  Liverpool,  and  the  rate  per  pound  is  1.63  cents, 
and  the  duty  of  1.1  cent,  the  total  laid  down  at  the  American  port  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  is  2.73  cents  per  pound,  as  against  the  Pittsburg 
quotation  for  the  home  product  of  2.7  cents,  2 per  cent  off  for  cash. 
Take  27  gauge.  The  Lsverpool  rate,  on  board,  is  1.6  cents  per  pound, 
or  1.7  with  freight  and  3.1  cents  with  duty  paid.  The  Pittsburg  rate 
is  3 cents,  less  2 per  cent  for  cash.  It  being  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  present  duty  in  this  case  is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  wages, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  abuse  of  it  whereby  to  make  undue  profit, 
we  take  it  that  the  majority  in  Congress  will  regard  the  sheet  duty  as 
one  that  is  deserving  of  preservation,  in  accordance  with  the  strongly 
intimated  policy  of  the  majority  party.  We  have  figured  on  the  fore- 
going with  absolute  impartiality,  andean  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion.” Since  the  above  was  published  Uo.  24  sheet  has  declined  from 
2.7c  to  2.4c,  and  No.  27  from  3c  to  2.7.5c  per  pound.  The  difference  in 
price  is  practically  the  difference  in  wages  in  each  country. 

A FEW  INTERESTING  STATISTICS. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  throughout  the  world  in  1877  was  as 
follows,  compared  with  the  production  for  the  year  1892. 

ProdiK'tion  of  pig  iron  in  the  years 


1877.  1892. 

COUNTRY.  TONS.  TONS. 

Uniteil  States 2,0<i(i,00P  g.hUIXK) 

Great  Britain 6,608.000  6,616.000 

Germany l.GH.OiX)  4,793,000 

France 1,1.53,(K)0  2,021,000 

Belgium 490,000  768,000 

Astro-IIungarv lOtt.OOO  935,000 

Russia ■. 450,000  91.5,000 

Spain 41,000  179,000 

Italy 21,(X10  12,000 

Sweden 351,000  491,000 

1 >ther  Countries 60, (MX)  90,000 


Total  13, .5.59,000  ' 25,979,000 
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Increase  of  worUVs  production  of  pi^  iron  12.42\000,  or  91.6  percent. 


Percentage  of  world's  make  contributed  by 
COUNTRY.  l^TT.  1S92. 

United  States 15-3  percent.  -^'^.2  percent. 

Great  Britain " 25.4 

Germany 

Percentage  of  increase  of  make  of  pig  iron  between  1877  and  1892. 

COUNTRY.  PRRC  EN  T. 

For  United  States 543. b 

For  Great  Britain 0.1 

For  Germany 197.0 


The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the 
year  1878  and  the  quantity  produced  by  the  same  countries  in  the  j)ast 
year  of  1892 : 


Production  of  Bes.semer  steel  in  tlie  vears 

1878.  1892. 

COUNTRY.  TON.'^.  ToN.S. 

United  States 5'14.(H  0 4.168.000 

Great  Britain 762, (MK)  l,5OI,0'JO 

Gennanv 390.0(0  l.fHlO.ODO 

Belgium* 75,0(K)  210,0:M3 

France 218.(KlO  510,000 

Austix>-Hungarv 97,0' 0 22O.0(X) 

Pais.sia 8.000  95,000 

Sweden 22,000  191.000 

Spain 130,000 


Total 2,106,01.0  9,820,000 

Percentage  of  principal  countries. 

1877.  1892. 

COUNTRY.  PERCENT.  PERCENT. 

United  States 25.0  42.0 

Great  Britain ^2.0  15.0 

Germany 18.5  19.3 

Percentage  increase  in  the  make  of  principal  countries. 

COUNTRY.  PERCENT. 

United  States 680 

Great  Britain 97 

Germany 387 


In  1878  Great  Britain  produced  almost  one-half  of  the  world’s 
make  of  pig  iron.  In  the  year  1892  she  produced  only  one-fourth,  while 
the  make  of  the  United  States  increased  from  less  than  one-sixth  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  world’s  output. 

Again,  in  1878,  Great  Britain  produced  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  make  of  Bessemer  steel  throughout  the  world,  she  produced  less 
than  one-sixth  in  the  year  1892,  while  the  make  of  the  United  States 
had  within  the  same  interval  increased  from  25  to  42  percent  of  the 
world’s  output. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  all  other  iron  producing  countries 
(except  Italy)  have  done  better  than  Great  Britain  in  the  interval 
1877-92.  The  policy  of  the  British  Government  has  been  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  not  only  sent  pig  iron,  but 
also  steel  everywhere  in  the  higher  forms  of  commercial  product. 
The  United  States  has  yet  done  but  little  more  than  to  take  possession 
of  its  home  market.  Less  than  20  years  ago  it  was  contended  by  those 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  protection  that  the  Bessemer  steel  industry 
could  never  be  established  here,  yet  it  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  in- 
dustries in  the  country.  The  argument  that  was  advanced  20  years 
ago  about  the  steel  industry,  is  the  one  now  used  against  the  tin  plate 
industry,  and  10  years  from  now,  with  the  policy  of  protection  con- 
tinued, the  same  results  will  be  shown  in  the  tin-plate  industry  as  is 
now  experienced  in  the  steel  industry. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  1877  Great  Britain  made  only 
about  8 percent  of  her  total  output  of  pig  iron  from  imported 
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ores,  whereas  in  the  year  1892  more  than  20  percent  of  her  output  of 
iron  was  obtained  from  iron  ores  of  foreign  origin.  In  the  United 
States  we  are  reducing  the  use  of  foreign  ores  relatively  to  our  total 
requirements,  and  are  increasing  our  consumption  of  home  ores. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  wholesale  price  for  I C Coke 
Bessemer  Tin  Plates  in  the  New  York  market  for  each  month  from 
1890  to  June  189.3. 


Months. 

Price. 

Mouth^. 

Price. 

3Ionths. 

Price. 

.liuiuarv,  IS',10.  . . 

. . .SI.7.T 

March 

. . . $5.35 

jMav 

. . . $.5..30 

Fehriuirv 

. . . 4.«U 

.Vpril 

June 

, . . . 5.30 

March 

. . . 4.50 

Mav 

...  520 

July 

. . . 5.25 

Ai>ril 

. . . 4.45 

June 

. . . 5.3 < 

August 

. . . 6.20 

Mav 

. . . 4.45 

July* 

. . . 5..35 

Se|)teinl)er  .... 

. . . . 5.20 

June 

. . . 4.45 

August 

(.)etober 

. . . . 5.30 

July 

September  . . . . 

. . . 5.20 

Novemiier  . . . . , 

. . . . .5.45 

Angust 

. . . 4.65 

October 

. . . 5.35 

December  .... 

. . . . 5..50 

Septeniher  .... 

November  . . . . 

. . . 5.30 

January,  1891  . . 

. . . . 5.35 

October 

. . . 5..5n 

I)ecem))er  . . . . 

February  .... 

. . . . 5.35 

Noveinher  .... 

. . . 5.45 

.Tanuarv,  18D2 . . . 

. . . 5.30 

INIarch 

. . . . 5.45 

I>cce!nl)er  .... 

. . . .■).4'> 

Feliruary 

. . . 5.:-0 

April 

. . . . 5.50 

.Taiiiiarv.  1891,  . . 

. . . 5.40 

Marc4i 

. . . 5.30 

Mav 

. . . . 5.-55 

February  

April 

June 

*Tin  Plate  clause  of  tariff  law  of  October,  1890,  went  into  effect 
July  1st,  1891.  Duty  on  tinplaets  preceding  this  date  was  Ic.  per 
pound. 


IMPOUTS  OF  TIN  PLATES  COMPARED  IVITH  TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  giving  quantities  and 
values  of  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  taggers’  tin,  and  all  other  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  and  total  of  all  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 


30th,  1887-93. 

Quantitie.s  of  tin 

Value.s  of 
till  iilates,  etc. 

Value.s  of  all  other 

Total  iron  anrl 

VE.^K. 

plates,  etc. 

LBS. 

inanufactiire.s  of 
iron  anil  steel. 

.steel  and  all  inan- 
nfaotures  thereof. 

1SS7 

572,220.397 

$16,910,390 

$32,292,274 

$49,203,164 

isss 

634,944,94.5 

18,978,344 

30,013,413 

48,992.7.57 

18.S9 

735,779.983 

21,222,6.53 

21,155,140 

42,377:793 

1890 

6.30,060,92) 

20,928.1.50 

20,751,351 

41,679,501 

1H91 

1,036,4.39,074 

35.716,920 

17,494,102 

.53,241,022 

1892 

422,176,202 

12,315,562 

16,105,18.5 

28,420,747 

189:-i 

618,42.5.9.12 

17,.565,640 

16,885,094 

34,450,734 

From 

these  figures  it 

will  be  seen 

that  in  the  last 

five  years  the 

value  of  tin  and  terne  plates  imported  have  exceeded  one-half  the 
total  value  of  iron  and  steel,  and  all  other  manufactures  thereof  im- 
ported in  the  same  interval.  The  United  States  consumes  over  70 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  importance  of  the  American  market  to  the  British 
manufacturers  is  at  once  apparent.  The  necessity  of  establishing  the 
tin  plate  industry  in  this  country  is  also  apparent,  for  why  should 
we,  possessing  greater  natural  facilities,  depend  upon  Great  Britain 
for  the  supply  of  this  very  necessary  and  useful  article  ? 

THE  TARIFF  ON  TIN  PLATE  AND  ITS  PROVISIONS. 

The  tin  plate  clause  of  the  McKinley  act  or  the  tariff  law  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1890,  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  and  all  hoop,  band  or  scroll 
iron  or  steel,  excepting  what  are  known  commerciaily  as  tin  plates, 
terne  Iplates  and  taggers  tin,  and  hereinafter  provided  for,  when  gal- 
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vanized  or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter  or  other  metals,  shall  pay  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  rates  imposed  hy 
the  preceding  paragraph  upon  the  corresponding  gauges  or  forms  of 
common  or  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel ; (2)  and  on  and  after 
July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  iron  or  steel  sheets  or 
plates,  or  taggers  iron  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a mixture  of 
which  these  metals  or  either  of  them  is  a component  part,  by  the  dip- 
ping or  any  other  process,  and  commercially  known  as  tin  plates, 
terne  plates  and  taggers  tin,  shall  pay  two  and  two-tenths  cents  per 
pound  ; (3)  Provided,  That  on  and  after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  manufactures  of  which  tin,  tin  plates,  terne 
plates,  taggers  tin,  or  either  of  them  are  component  materials  of 
chief  value,  and  all  articles,  vessels  or  wares,  manufactured,  stamped 
or  drawn  from  sheet  iron  or  steel,  such  materials  being  the  component 
of  chief  value,  and  coated  wholly  or  in  part  with  tin  or  lead  or  a mix- 
ture of  which  these  metals  or  either  of  them  is  a component  part, 
shall  pay  a duty  of  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; (4)  Proridi  d fur- 
ther, That  on  and  after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
tin  plates  and  terne  plates  lighter  in  weight  than  sixty-three  pounds 
per  hundred  square  feet  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  unless  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  (who  shall 
thereupon  by  proclamation  make  known  the  fact)  that  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  plates  lighter  than  sixty-three  pounds  per  hundred 
square  feet  produced  in  the  United  States  during  either  of  the  six 
years  next  preceding  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  has  equaled  one-third  tlie  amount  of  such  plates  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption  during  any  fiscal  year  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  prior  to  said  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  ; (5)  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  such  plates  manufuctured 
into  articles  exported,  and  upon  which  a drawback  shall  be  paid,  shall 
not  be  included  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  such  importations  : (b) 
And  provided  further,  That  the  amount  or  weight  of  sheet  iron  or  sheet 
steel  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  applied  or  wrought  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  or  wares  tinned  or  terne  plated  in  the 
United  States,  with  weight  allowance  as  sold  to  manufacturers  or  oth- 
ers, shall  be  considered  as  tin  and  terne  plates  produced  in  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fourth  proviso  of  the  act.  The 
evident  intention  of  this  proviso  is  to  assure  all  persons  who  would 
have  the  enterprise  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates,  that 
there  will  be  no  interference  with  the  proposed  duty  of  two  and  two- 
tenths  cents  per  pound  until  ample  time  has  been  given  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  tin  plate  manufacture  in  the  United  States, and  on 
the  other  that  in  the  event  this  cannot  be  done  by  October  1,  1897,  it 
would  be  prima  facie  proof  that  the  industry  was  not  practical  and 
that  home  tin  plates  should  be  imported  free  of  duty 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  little  pamphlet,  the  practi- 
cability of  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  in  this  country  has  been 
more  than  amply  demonstrated,  and  that  under  extreme  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. All  that  is  now  to  be  desired  is  that  the  present  fair  and 
equitable  duty  on  imported  tin  plates  be  permitted  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  in  a lew  years  the  United  States  will  be  as  independent  of 
foreign  supplies  of  tin  plates  as  she  now  is  of  all  other  foreign  sup- 
plies of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  and  American  labor 
and  capital  will  have  been  assured  a large  and  useful  field  of  increased 
employments. 


